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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

* Truth is one : sages call It by various names 9 

Purusa is verily all this [visible world], 
all that was and all that will be. 1 He is also 
the Lord of immortality, for he transcends 
matter {annum)? 

Rg-Veda 10.90.2 






* The Puru?a-sukta begun last month is continued here. According to- Sayana, 
Puru§a here stands for Viraj, the Divine as the manifested physical universe of whom 
all bodies are parts. It is perhaps more correct to take Purusa as Hiranyagarbha, the 

Cosmic Self of whom all individual selves (Jlvatman) are parts. 

i- That is, the Supreme Spirit is the unchanging substratum of all that exists, 

existed and will exist. Since Sayana takes Purusa to be Virat, he interprets this line 
as: ‘Just as during the present kalpa all beings are parts of the Virat, so were they 

during the past kalpas and will be in the future kalpas .* 

2. Yad-annena-atirohati literally means, ‘since he rises beyond by food’. The word 
anna everywhere in the Upanisads means ‘matter’. Here annena should be understood 
as the accusative annam . The meaning is that Purusa as Spirit transcends (atirohati) 

matter. This apparently simple clause has given rise to- a dozen interpretations, including 
some meaningless ones by some Western scholars. Sayana says that it means: ‘The 

Virat (in the beginning of jrjfi) emerges from its causal state (in which it was during 
pralaya ), and becomes the visible world so that living beings may obtain the fruits of 
their actions ; but this manifestation is not his true nature.* Colebrook : ‘He is that 

which grows by nourishment, and he is the distributor of .immortality.’ Muir: ‘He is 

also the Lord of immortality, since by food he expands.* MacDonnel: ‘He is the Lord 

of immortality which he grows beyond through food.’ Griffith: ‘The Lord of all 

immortality which waxes greater still by food.’ 



TO OUR READERS 



With this issue Prabuddha Bharata or 
Awakened India enters the eighty-eighth 
year of its publication. On this happy occa- 
sion we send our greetings and best wishes 
to our subscribers, readers, contributors, 
reviewers, publishers of books, friends and 
sympathizers, and thank them for their con- 
tinued support. May the new year bring 
them peace, prosperity and spiritual fulfil- 
ment ! 

Prabuddha Bharata was first started in 
1896 at Madras under the inspiration of 
Swami Vivekananda who was then preach- 
ing Vedanta in the West. After the 
untimely death of its gifted editor B. R. 
Rajam Iyer in May 1898, the journal was 
taken over by Swami Vivekananda in 
August and published from 'a rented house 
at Almora with Swami Swarupananda as its 
editor and Captain Sevier as its manager— 
both disciples of Swami ji. The very next 



year Prabuddha Bharata found its perma- 
nent home when the Advaita Ashrama was 
founded on 19 March 1899 at Mayavati. 
The journal has ever since remained the 
official organ of the Ramakrishna Order and 
the chief courier of the Vedanta movement. 

The main purpose of Swami Vivekananda 
in publishing this journal was to spread the 
message of Vedanta as a universal religion 
and a unified philosophy all over the world. 
Vedanta stands for Truth in all its living 
phases. In a poem contributed to the first 
issue of the revived journal Swamiji ex- 
horted it to march on, awakening the 
masses, ‘till Truth and Truth alone, in all 
its glory shines’. 

This is the heritage that comes to you, 
our dear readers, through the columns of 
this journal. We hope you will make 
Prabuddha Bharata more widely known 
among your acquaintances. 



ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



This month’s editorial discusses the three 
types of space a knowledge of which is 
important in meditation. 

In the first instalment of his article swami 

VIVEKANANDA ’s MESSAGE TO THE WEST, 

Robert P. Utter gives a memorable vignette 
of Swamiji and then, as an introduction to 
Swamiji’s message, discusses the socio- 
cultural scene that prevailed in America at 
the time of Swamiji’s visit to that country. 
The author is a retired teacher of English 
and philosophy at the City College of San 
Francisco. 



Swami Mukhyananda, the author of the 
poem laghu-vivekanandam, is an Acharya 
at the Probationers’ Training Centre, Belur 
Math. 

Swami Muktinathananda of Belur Math 
presents a beautiful account of the inspiring 
life of swami atmananda, one of the fore- 
most disciples of Swami Vivekananda. 

vedanta in Germany by Kurt Friedrichs, 
who has been actively associated with the 
Ramakrishna Movement in West Germany 
for over three decades, is a brief survey of 
Vedantic influences in Germany. 




SEEKING GOD THROUGH MEDITATION 

4 

(EDITORIAL) 



Three kinds of space 

The supreme Self is to be sought, 
anvestavyam, says the Upanisad . 1 ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God’, says Christ . 2 The 
main purpose of monastic life is seeking 
God, quaerere Deum, says St. Benedict, the 
founder of monasticism in the West. The 
question naturally arises, where is God to 
be sought? 

Everything exists somewhere in space. 
Where there is an object there must be space 
tbo. In school textbooks matter is defined 
as that which has mass and occupies space. 
The space that physical objects occupy is 
called sthuldkasa or bahyakasa , the gross or 
external space. Along with time, space has 
become a concept of fundamental importance 
in modern physics. One of the great 
achievements of Einstein was to relate the 
laws governing the motion of matter and 
energy to the intrinsic properties of space- 
time. This shows that physical space is not 
mere vacuity but is something dynamic / 3 
According to Vedanta space, known as 
akdsa, is one of the five elements that con- 
stitute the whole universe. It is the first 
manifestation of the Supreme Self, it is the 
primordial element from which the other 
four elements evolve one after another . 4 

Cf. Chandogya-U panisad 8.7.1 

2 - Matthew 6:33. 

3. Several theories have been propounded to 
account for the dynamic nature of physical space. 
The theory that space is filled with ether has 
been discarded after the Morley-Michelson 
experiment. The famous British physicist Paul 
Dirac has suggested that space is filled with 
electrons. 

4. Cf. c[T T^TT3Tc*H arTOTCT: *r^T: l 

37^: ... I T dittiriya-U panisad 2.1.1. 

This akasa is a subtle element. The gross 
akdsa is actually a combination of all the five 
elements with the subtle akasa preponderating 
over the other four elements. 



_ i • 

Thoughts are also objects and need space 
to exist. The space they occupy is the mind 
which is therefore called cittakdsa or 
suksmdkdsa, mental or subtle space. Ideas 
and images constantly arise in this space, 
remain there for a short time, and then dis- 
appear. Like the physical space the mental 
space too is not mere emptiness but ■ is 
something dynamic . 5 

Subtler than this is pure consciousness 
which constitutes the cid akdsa, the space of 
consciousness. It is the infinite Reality 
which pervades and supports the other two 
dkdsas.. About these three types of space 
Swami Vivekananda says : 

4 

K 

Everything that we see or imagine or dream, we 
have to perceive in space. This is the ordinary 
space called Mahakasha or elemental space. 
When a Yogi reads the thoughts of other men 
or perceives super sensuous objects, he sees them 
in another sort of space called Chittakasha, the 
mental space. , When perception has become 
objectless, and the soul- shines in its own nature, 
it is called Chidakasha or knowledge space.® 

A spiritual aspirant must have a clear 
understanding of these three kinds of space. 
The knowledge of the gross or external 
space enables him to see the actions of ihen 
and women, the whole drama of life,, in a 
cosmic perspective. In the astronomical 

vastness of the universe how insignificant 

6 

human achievements and follies appear ! 



5* According to another view (supported by 
Brhadaranyaka-U panisad 3.8.4) the subtle space 
is pervaded and supported by a causal space 
( karanakasa or mahdkarana ) which is identified 
with Maya or cosmic ignorance. From this 
standpoint, Atman or Brahman as pure con- 
sciousness (cit) is beyond all notions of space. 
This view is known as vyomatita-vada. 

6- ‘Raja Yoga’, ch. 4, in The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Advaita 

Ashrama, 1977) vol. 1, p. 162. 
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Knowledge of the mental space is necessary 
to understand the way thoughts influence us. 

Suksamakasa 

What we call mind is only a part of the 
vast cosmic mind known as Mahat. The 
space of the individual mind is called 
cittakasa and that of the universal mind is 
called mahadakdsa. They are in dynamic 
contact with each other, and together con- 
stitute the subtle space, suksmdkasa. All 
the great ideas— the laws of science, the con- 
cepts of philosophy, the principles of moral- 
ity and the archetypes of religion— as well 
as the evil and destructive ideas (personified 
as the Devil in Semitic religions) exist in 
the Mahat. They enter our minds and 
influence us when we open the cittakasa to 
them which we constantly do. Says Swami 
Vivekananda : 

It is quite possible therefore that this atmosphere 
of ours in full of such thought pulsations, both 
good and evil. Every thought projected from 
every brain goes on pulsating, as it were, until 
it meets a fit object that will receive it. Any 
mind which is open to receive some of these 
impulses will take them immediately. So when 
a man is doing evil actions he has brought his 
mind to a certain state of tension and all the 
waves which correspond to that state of tension, 
and which . may be said to be already in the 
atmosphere, will struggle to enter into his mind. 
That is why an evil doer generally goes on 
doing more and mord evil. Such also will be the 
case with the doer of good ; he will open 
himself to all the good waves that are in the 
atmosphere and his good actions will also become 
intensified.? 

H dost tha dXtd-kMa. oigoo. to. tha 
Mahat? Two factors are involved in this 
process. One is the action of sartiskaras the 
residues of past experiences. A saYhskara is 
not just an ‘impression’ ; it is rather a small 
whirlpool or ‘field’ in Prana and acts as a 

?• ‘Karma Yoga’, ch. 6, in The Complete 
Works, vol. 1, p. 82. 



magnetic field does. Thoughts are nothing 
but vibrations of Prana. Just as countless 
radio waves are moving around us, so 
Prana waves from all directions are con- 
stantly striking us. When a particular 
samskara rises in the mind (we then call 
it a ‘desire’) it disturbs the Prana in the 
cittakasa and the whole mind starts vibrat- 
ing in a certain frequency. Then the mind 
becomes receptive to any external Prana 
wave (thought) that corresponds to this 
internal frequency. This phenomenon is 
quite similar to what physicists call 
resonance.’ 

The second process is the activity of the 
cakras, the centres of consciousness con- 
nected with the three Prana-channels idd, 
pingala and susumna. Each cakra is the 
point at which a certain level of the indi- 
vidual mind and the corresponding level of 
the cosmic mind (Mahat) meet. Each 
cakra acts as a valve regulating the exchange 
of material between these two minds. The 
first three lower centres— muladhara, 
svadhisthana and manipura— control the 
vital functions of the body and the lower 
mind. As a radio set can be tuned to any 
broadcasting station by operating a knob 
(connected to the thermionic valves inside), 
so the lower cakras can be operated to 
receive good or bad thought waves. As a 
matter of fact, this is what everyone is con- 
stantly doing. Since both the action of the 
scnhskaras and the action of the cakras go 
on in the unconscious, most people are sel- 
dom aware of all these processes. It is 
good to remember that behind every good 
or bad thought there is a mental mechanism 
allocated, us,» Good. %j5d Wd. 
disturb us only because we allow it con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

We are not only receiving Prana waves 
from outside but are also constantly generat- 
ing our own thought waves ,and broadcast- 
ing them into the Mahat or cosmic mind. 
It is not possible to meditate unless these 
two processes are stopped. The influx of 
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external thought currents must be checked 
first, and then the rise of sarhskaras must 
be prevented. An advanced yogi can per- 
ceive an incoming thought wave and reject 
it. He can close the lower cakras and make 
his mind as still as a block of solid glass, 
or he can withdraw his Self completely from 
all contact with the world. Then his mind 
ceases to receive or emit thought waves. 
There is an interesting Zen story which 
illustrates this capacity. 

Hui Chung, who was Zen Master to the emperor 
Su Tsung of the Tang dynasty, was highly 
respected by the emperor, as well as by all the 
Zen Buddhists of China. One day a famous 
Indian monk named ‘Great Ear Tripitaka’ arrived 
at the capital. This monk was said to be able 
to read other people’s minds without the slightest 
difficulty or hesitation. Word of his* accomplish- 
ment having reached the emperor, the Indian 
monk was summoned to the royal palace to 
demonstrate his powers before the Zen master... 
The following dialogue took place. 

Hui Chung: ‘Tell me where does my mind go now?’ 
Tripitaka: ‘Your reverence is the Zen master of 
a nation ; how can you go to West Ssu Chuan 
to watch the boat races?’ 

Hui Chung: ‘Tell me, where does my mind go 

now?* 

Tripitaka: ‘Your reverence is the Zen master 

of a nation ; how can you go to the bridge of 
Tien Ching to watch the monkeys at play ?’ 
After a moment’s silence Hui Chung asked him, 
'Now, where does my mind go?’ This time 
Tripitaka concentrated with intense effort for a 
long time, but could not detect any thought of 
the Zen master. Whereupon Hui Chung 
retorted, ‘You ghost of a wild fox! Where is 
your telepathic power now ?’8 

What the Zen master did was to close the 
doors of his cittakasa and make it vrtti- 
tunya, devoid of thought waves. During 
the early stages of spiritual life it is not 
possible to shut out all thoughts and attain 
stillness of mind. During this period what 



8* Chang Chen-Chi The Practice of Zen 
(London; Rider and Co., 1960) pp. 41-42, 



the aspirant has to do is to learn to open 
himself more and more to spiritual thought 
currents. There are three disciplines which 
are of great help in this task. One is the 
company of holy men. Spiritual vibrations 
emanating from holy men purify and elevate 
our minds without any effort on our part. 

The second discipline is Karma Yoga. 
Bad sarhskaras are to be controlled by 
good sarhskaras, and good sarhskaras can 
be produced only through good Karma. 
However, Karma Yoga is much more than 
mere doing good work. Hindu scriptures 
describe Karma Yoga as having four limbs: 
sacrifice or worship ( yajna ), charity ( darn ), 
austerity ( tapas ) and the study of scriptures 
( veddnuvacana or svadhyaya ). 9 Sacrifice or 
worship is the surrender of karta, karma 
and karma- phala (the ego, the work and 
the fruit of work) to the Cosmic Person 
known as Virat; it gives a Godward turn 
to one’s whole life. The root cause of all 



evil is attachment which means the enslave- 
ment of the will to sense objects; charity 
loosens the will. The purpose of austerity 
is to reduce the power of the lower instincts. 
The three main forms of austerity are : con- 



trol of sex, control of food and control of 
speech ; through these the three lower 
cakras— muladhar a, svadhisthana and manU 
pur a respectively— get controlled. Lastly, 
the study of scriptures removes ignorance 
from the mind and implants higher ideas in 
it. Thus Karma Yoga helps to control the 
mind in three ways: (1) it produces good 
sarhskaras which check the rise of bad 
sarhskaras ; (2) it detaches the will and 
directs it Godward ; (3) it controls the ac- 
tion of the lower centres. 



9 - Cf. a%cf wramr fafefeq fc r qiftr 

i 



Brhadaranyaka-U pani$ad 4.4.22. 
Patanjali, Y oga-Su. tra 2.1, 
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The third discipline is prayer. Prayer 
helps the aspirant in three ways. In the 
first place, by making him depend on God 
alone, prayer turns his mind away from 
external influences. We open ourselves to 
the evil influences of our environment only 
when we depend upon persons and things 
for our support. Secondly, prayer activates 
the heart-centre known as arnhata cakra 
which automatically de-activates the lower 
centres. Thirdly, prayer opens the mind 
not only to divine grace but also to the spiri- 
tual thought currents of saints. Illumined 
souls of the past and the present are con- 
tinually sending forth their good wishes and 
blessings in the form of prayers directed 
towards the Divine. God acts as a great 
reflector reflecting these holy thoughts into 
the hearts of all those who pray to Him. 
Every deity and Avatara acts as a lens for 
focusing these spiritual thought waves. When 
you pray to Krsna or Christ or Buddha, 
your mind becomes consonant with the 
minds of all those saints and devotees who 
worship Krsna or Christ or Buddha, and 
receives their thoughts. Their pure thoughts 
purify your mind and strengthen your spiri- 
tual aspiration. 

As prayer deepens, it transforms itself 
into meditation when all the doors of the 
mind get closed except the door to the heart 
through which a single stream of thought 
flows in silence like a beam of light. 



Cidakasa 



We have seen that both the gross external 
space and the subtle mental space are 
material ( bhautika ), being made up of the 
elemental akdsa. Transcending these two 
types of space, but supporting and pervad- 
ing them, is the pure consciousness of the 
ultimate Reality known as cidakasa. 

Just as the mental space has two dimen- 
sions, the individual and the cosmic, so also 
the cidakasa has two dimensions, the indi- 
vidual and the infinite. The individual 



cidakasa is called daharakasa in the Upa- 
nisads. It is consciousness limited by the 
buddhi, the faculty of intelligence and intui- 
tion in man. It is identified with the cavity 
(daharah) of the heart, not the physical 
heart but the spiritual heart. It is in this 
space that the JIvatman or individual Self 
dwells. In fact, daharakasa itself is the 
individual Self. 

The infinite dimension of cidakasa is 
known in the Upanisads as parama-vyo- 
man ; 10 we may call it paramdkasa the 
Supreme Space. It is not a mere extension 
of the heart-space, for it permeates and sup- 
ports the heart-space as the antaryamin or 
Inner Controller. It is the consciousness of 
Hiranyagarbha, the Cosmic Soul. It is 
where the Yogi seeks to unite the individual 
spirit with the Supreme Spirit. It is where 
the Jnani tries to merge his individuality. 
It corresponds to the dharma-kaya (tran- 
scendental body of Buddha) of the Maha- 
yana devotional schools and the sunya of 
Madhyamika Buddhism. It is in this 
supreme cidakasa that the Bhakta seeks the 
beloved of his heart, the Lord. It is out 
of this infinite consciousness that the great 
Gods and Avataras emerge ; only the highest 
type of devotee in his most advanced stage 
of excerience realizes this truth. The 
Upanisad says : ‘Verily, what is called 

akasa is the revealer of Name and Form ; 
that within which they are, is Brahman; 
that is immortal, that is Atman .’ 11 A well- 
known devotional hymn of the Pancaratra 
Samhita says : ‘Thou hast no colour, no 
form, no weapons, no particular abode. Yet 
Thou reveal est Thyself unto Thy devotees 



I0 - jft frffcf sfrar 'ttJt i 

T aitti riya-U pants ad 2 . 1 . 1 . 
Chandogya-U panisad 8 - 14 . 1 , 
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in a personal form .’ 12 Sri Ramakrishna 
explains this profound truth of mystical ex- 
perience in a simple way : 

Think of Brahman, Existence — Knowledge — Bliss 
Absolute as a shoreless ocean. Through the 
cooling influence, as it were, of the Bhakta’s 
love, the water has frozen at places into blocks 
of ice. In other words, God now and then 
assumes various forms for His lovers and reveals 
Himself to them as a Person. But with the 
rising of the Sun of knowledge, the blocks of 
ice melt. Then one doesn’t feel anymore that 
God is a Person, nor does one see God’s forms. 13 

Since the paramdkasa is self-luminous 
(for it is nothing but pure consciousness 
which is self-luminous) it is also called the 
Supreme Light, pararti.jyotu 14 

The relation between the individual 
( dahara ) and cosmic ( parama ) aspects of 
cidakasa becomes important in the advanced 
stages of meditation. The fact that 
Badarayana in his Brahma-Sutra has 
devoted eight aphorisms to this topic shows 
how important it is . 15 In the Upanisads it 
forms a separate path of meditation under 
the name dahara-vidya . Most meditations 

practised in modem times are based on this 
ancient technique. We shall discuss it later 
on. 

Boors of perception and power 

We have seen that there are three kinds 
of space. Before proceeding further it is 
necessary to digress a little in order to dis- 
cuss the properties of these spaces through 
which the soul has to pass. Each space is 
connected to the next one through certain 

cmTSfq- ^ sranrcft 1 1 

Htem-te Stotra 1.5. 

13. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Ramakrishna Math, 1974) p. 78. 

14 • Cf. Chandogya-U panifad 8.3.4 and 8.12.3. 

15 * Cf. Brahma-Sutra 1.3.14-21. 



‘door’. The five sense organs— eyes, ears, 
nose, tongue and skin— are the doors which 
connect the external gross space ( sthula - 
kasa) with the inner subtle space 
(suksmakasa) ; through them we communi- 
cate with the external world. The inner 
space is divided into that of the individual 
mind ( cittakasa ) and that of the cosmic 
mind ( mahadakasa ); the three lower cakras 
are the doors which inter-connect these two 
compartments ; through them our thoughts 
stream out to other people and their thoughts 
enter our minds. This mental space is con- 
nected to the third type of space called 
cidakasa through the buddhi or spiritual 
heart, which corresponds to the amhata 
cakra of the Tantras. The cidakasa itself 
is divided into two : the space in the heart 
known as daharakasa, and the infinite realm 
of divine consciousness known as parama - 
vyoman . The spiritual heart acts as a cham- 
ber with two doors : one door connecting 
the mental space with the space in the heart, 
and the other door opening the heart into 
the realm of infinite consciousness. 

Two points are to be noted in this con- 
text. One is that each ‘door’ represents a 
certain threshold or transitional point where 
man’s consciousness undergoes a sudden 
change. Each door leads to a new world 
of experience. Secondly, there are two types 
of doors : urdhva-mukha, that which opens 
vertically ; and parsva-mukha , that which 
opens sideways. The former type leads to 
higher and higher experiences, while the 
latter leads to varieties of experience in each 
plane. 

Each dkasa is a plane of consciousness 
which bolds in its vasteness a limitless store 
of experiences. Look at the outer physical 
space. From the atoms and grains of sand 
to the stars and galaxies, how many objects 
it contains, everything governed by the great 
laws of nature which are indeed the pro- 
perties of the physical space. Humanity has 
not been able to exhaust the experiences of 
the physical world nor will ever be. 
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When we come to the mental space we 
meet with a similar phenomenon— a limit- 
less number of ideas, images, symbols and 
experiences constantly bombarding our 
minds. Most people know nothing beyond 
these. But the mental space is the realm 
of Prana, and by controlling Prana it is pos- 
sible to open oneself to the subtler regions 
of the cosmic mind and acquire different 
kinds of psychic powers. The ancient yogic 
term for these subtle planes is madhumati 
or madhu-bhumi, ‘the plane of honey’. The 
psychic powers that come from this region 
are called madhu-pratika, ‘honeyed images’. 
According to Patanjali these powers are of 
two types. One group consists of the eight 
supernatural powers and physical strength 
obtained through the practice of concentra- 
tion on the five elements. 16 The other group 
consists of three psychic powers acquired 
through concentration on the five sense- 
organs. 17 

When a yogi transcends the ordinary mind 
and reaches the plane of cidakdsa certain 
higher spiritual powers (like omniscience) 
come to him unsought, in accordance with 
the laws of the spiritual world. The ancient 
technical term for these spiritual powers is 
visoka or ‘sorrowless’. 18 Unlike the psychic 
powers called madhupratikas, these higher 
spiritual powers ( visoka ) are not meant for 
enjoyment and cannot be misused. Only 
a few very advanced saints and yogis ever 

16 . These eight supernatural powers ( asta - 

aisvarya ) are: anima (capecity to become very 

small in size) laghimd (to become very light) 
mahima (to assume an immense size) prapti (the 
power which brings all objects within his reach) 
pmkamya (unobstructed willpower) vasitvam (to 
bring people and things under one’s control) 
isitvam (lordship) yatrakama-avasayitvam 
(materialization of one’s wishes). Cf. Patanjali, 
Yoga-Sutra 3. 45. 

17. These three powers are: manojavitvam 

(to travel faster than thought) vikaraqa-bhava 
(telepathy and clairvoyance) and pradhana-jaya 
(control over Nature). Cf. Yoga-Sutra 3.48 and 
Vyasa’s commentary on it. 

18* Cf. Vyasa’s commentary on Yoga-Sutra 3.49. 



attain them, and they use these powers with 
great caution and only for the spiritual pro- 
gress of others. They are the great awake- 
ners of mankind. 

A person who has acquired the capacity 
to transcend even these spiritual powers 
reaches the highest state of perfection known 
in Vedanta as jivanmukti, and in ancient 
Yoga as parath-prasamkhydna. In Maha- 
yana Buddhist scriptures this state is called 
dharma-megha or ‘cloud of virtue’ which is 
the last and highest of the ten stages on the 
way to Buddhahood. 19 It is only when a 
person attains this tenth stage that he will 
become a Bodhisattva. At this stage he 
has two options before him : either to give 
up his body and attain final liberation 
( kaivcdya or pan-nirvana), or to return to 
the world in order to help others to find 
spiritual enlightenment. All the great relig- 
ious teachers of mankind chose the latter 
alternative. Sri Ramakrishna has spoken 
of them as isvarakotis. 

In his commentary on Patanjali’s Yoga 
Aphorisms, Vyasa divides spiritual aspirants 
into four categories depending on the planes 
of experience they have attained. 1. Pra- 
thama-kal pika : includes those who are 

struggling in meditation. 2. Madhu-bhum - 
ika : includes those who have got some 
awakening and are passing through the plane 
of psychic powers (known as madhu - 
pratika) . 3. PrajM-jyotis : includes those 

illumined souls who are advancing in the 
cidakdsa and find higher spiritual powers 
(called visoka) coming to them. 4. Ati- 
krdnta bhdvanlya : includes the few fully 
illumined Jivanmuktas, who are freed from 
all bonds, who have risen above even the 
desire to use spiritual powers, and are wait- 
ing for the final dissolution of the body and 
the mind. 20 



19* Yoga-Sutra 4.28. Also see Vyasa’s com- 
mentary on Yoga-Sutra 1.2. Evidently, Patanjali 
has borrowed the term ‘Dharma-megha’ from 
Buddhist sources. 

20* VySsa’s commentary on Yoga-Sutra 3.51. 
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The purpose of the above digression is to 
make our discussion comprehensive enough 
to include the full range of man’s mental 
powers and possibilities. Seeking God, how- 
ever, is a straight path. Any deviation from 
this path in the form of seeking psychic 
powers, etc. is a waste of time and energy 
and an obstacle to the attainment of the 
highest goal of life, as Patanjali himself has 
clearly pointed out . 21 Now to return to our 
main topic, meditation is not doing some- 
thing extraordinary. It is only an attempt 
to extend the natural states of awareness to 
the highest dimension and realize one’s real 
divine identity. 

The three dkasas and three avast has 

From the Advaitic standpoint nothing 
exists except Brahman, and so ciddkasa is 
the only real space, the other two spaces be- 
ing unreal. In the Chandogya.U panisad the 
three types of space are described as follows: 
‘That space which is outside the body is in- 
deed Brahman. The same space is indeed 
the space inside the body. The same space 
is the space of the heart. This Brahman is 
all-filling and unchanging .’ 22 

Commenting on the above passage, 
Samkaracarya points out that the three types 
of space correspond to the three avasthds 
or states through which the daily life of a 
man passes. In the jagrat or waking state 
he remains mostly in the external, gross 
space. In the svapna or dream state his T 
moves in the mental, subtle space. In the 
susupti or deep-sleep state his I-conscious- 
ness is withdrawn into the dahardkasa in 
the heart. But, owing to the covering of 
ignorance, it does not come into touch with 

21 • & TOlfRPrt fagir: i 

Yoga-Sutra 3.37. 
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the parama-vyoman, the infinite dimension 
of ciddkdsa. That is why nobody gets up 
from sleep with the feeling that he is the 
Infinite. 

In meditation we move from one space to 
another consciously. When we sit for medi- 
tation, our first struggle is to detach the 
cittakasa from the external space. We need 
an inner space to install our Chosen Deity 
or some other object of meditation, but the 
distractions of the outside world constantly 
intrude into it so much so that we are un- 
able to find any space inside at all. But 
through long practice as we succeed in elim- 
inating the distractions, we will gain a 
clear understanding of the mental space, and 
then we will be able to maintain a steady 
stream of a single thought consciously. 
Whereas in the dream state thoughts occur 
at random without voluntary control, in 
meditation the whole thought production is 
under the control of the will which chooses 
and maintains only a single thought current 
called dhyana-pratyaya. This marks the 
second stage in meditation. 

In the next stage the I-consciousness 
moves into the dahardkasa in the heart, and 
there shines in its own intrinsic effulgence 
as the Jivatman. During deep sleep the 
soul being enveloped in ignorance does not 
gain this knowledge. Moreover, in deep 
sleep there is no further progress and the 
soul returns to the dream and waking states. 
But in the third stage of meditation the soul 
becomes aware of a vaster state of existence 
and of its real nature as a part of the Para- 
matman, the Supreme Self that fills all space 
with His luminous presence. The struggle 
of the Jivatman to transcend its limitations 
and attain union with the Paramatman marks 
the fourth stage of meditation. 

Thus meditation takes us through different 
types of space— from the gross to the subtle 
and from the subtle to the transcendental. 
And as we move from one space to another, 
our consciousness undergoes transform- 
ation. Each type of space stands for a 
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particular level of consciousness, and each 
‘door’ marks the threshold at which the self 
or I-consciousness assumes a higher dimen- 
sion. Seeking God through meditation is 
not like seeking somebody in the outside 



world. It is continual process of transform- 
ation of the self, beginning with the ego 
and ending in the Supreme Self. 



{To be concluded) 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S MESSAGE TO THE WEST 

ROBERT P. UTTER 



In the Bhagavad-Gita Krsna says, ‘When- 
ever virtue declines and evil increases, I 
incarnate Myself to rescue the holy, to 
destroy evil and to establish righteousness .’ 1 
History shows that from time to time 
world teachers have arisen who have done 
just this. Swami Vivekananda was such a 
world teacher. He travelled all over the 
world and taught in both the East and the 
West. He always taught what was needed 
by the country and culture he was in. His 
teachings in the West were formulated to 
meet the special needs of the West, just as 
his teachings in the East were formulated 
for the East. 

He admired the West for its energy, its 
enterprise, its enthusiasm, its accomplish- 
ments in practical affairs. But he was not 
deceived by the fact that the accomplish- 
ments of the modem West were mostly in 
the realm of wealth and physical comforts. 
He saw that beneath its mask of easy optim- 
ism the West had desperate need of some- 
thing more than material prosperity and 
efficiency. He knew that this need was neither 
physical nor intellectual, but spiritual. 

He admired and loved the Orient also, 
especially India, for it was the land of his 
birth and he was always a great patriot but 
was based on spiritual perception. He 
loved the Orient for its age-old tradition of 
renunciation and its whole-souled pursuit 



Bhagavad-Gtta, 4.7-8. 



of spiritual realization. He knew of its 
vast accomplishments in that area, of its 
long line of rsis from time immemorial 
down to the present who have immersed 
themselves m the Infinite and turned their 
backs on the finite. But he saw that this too 
needed correction, for to turn one’s back on 
the finite completely is to forget the vow 
of the world teachers, the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, the Ramas and the Krsnas, 
and the Samkaracaryas and the Caitanyas, 
and all the sung and unsung sages who have 
vowed to help all beings attain enlighten- 
ment. He knew that India needed some 
of the practicality of the West, and that 
the West needed the spirituality of the East. 

As a world teacher of both East and 
West Swami Vivekananda knew that medita- 
tion and realization must be put to prac- 
tical use for the relief of the sufferings of the 
world, and that Buddha’s basic pronounce- 
ment that all relative experience is suffering 
would be of no avail without the opening 
of the gates to liberation or nirvana for as 
many illusion-bound souls as possible. He 
knew that Buddha’s last temptation under 
the Bo tree had been to refrain from teach- 
ing anyone what he had realized, for the 
Swami himself had felt the pull of that very 
same temptation. He had asked his Master, 
Ramakrishna, to grant him the boon of 
staying in samadhi for many days at a time. 
Ramakrishna knew that this desire, worthy 
as it might be in itself, was not the destiny 




